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GAMES OF THE CALIFORNIA INDIANS 

By A. L. KROEBER 

HE endless games of the North American Indians have been 
reduced by Stewart Culin to a few fundamental types : 

(Outdoor Hoop and pole 
Hand Ring and pin 
I With a ball Shinny, lacrosse, etc. 

f Pure chance Dice 

Games of Chance < 

[ Guessing Hand or stick 

Among amateurs, the guessing games come out entirely ac- 
cording to luck; among skillful players they depend on concealment 
and reading of facial and bodily expression, and are therefore in 
reality games of mental ability, or rather of will and character. 

As a rule, all of these games were known to all the California 
Indians, and in many cases each game existed in only one form or 
variety in the same locality. The exceptions are so few that it 
would not be a very great distortion of the truth to say that every 
group played only five and substantially the same five games. 

The hoop and dart game was perhaps the only one which was 
entirely unknown in some districts. The Yurok and Hupa did not 
possess it, and it seems to have been lacking also through the 
remainder of the northwestern part of the state. It is an interesting 
circumstance, illustrating again that the northwestern corner of 
California is ethnographically the last frontier of the North Pacific 
coast, that this hoop-and-pole game, favorite over a large portion 
of the continent, also holds but small part in the amusements of 
most of the coast tribes from Oregon to Alaska. 

The dignity of this game is upheld at the opposite end of the 
state, where the Mohave deem it the means of gambling best be- 
fitting a man. They play it with a small string-wound hoop, and 
long poles that are slid so as to fall, if possible, on or under the rolling 

hoop when this finally comes to rest. The Luisefio and Diegueiio, 
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the other tribes of the south, the Salinan and Costanoan groups, 
the Maidu; the Porno, the Shasta, and the Modoc, followed substan- 
tially the same game. Among the Yokuts, Mono, and Miwok of 
the Sierra Nevada, youths and boys played a simpler and typically 
Californian variety. A small block was thrown or slid, and then 
poles darted after it. 

The ring and pin or hand variety of the same game, in which 
several rings or loops are strung to the butt end of a peg on which 
they are to be caught, is widespread in California, but varies 
characteristically according to habits of life and, ultimately, 
environment. The salmon-fishing tribes of the northwest, as far 
south as the middle course of Eel river, including the Tolowa, 
Yurok, Hupa, Chimariko, Shasta, and Sinkyone, employed salmon 
vertebrae as "rings." On the headwaters of Eel river, where the 
streams run smaller and hunting largely replaces fishing, the 
Wailaki used deer bones. In the south, the Luisefio favored acorn 
cups; while the agricultural Mohave made their rings of pumpkin 
rind. The Klamath and Modoc employed a single-looped ball, 
made of the same tule rush that is the material of most of their 
industries. The Maidu and Yokuts did without this game, so far 
as known. 

Of the many possible varieties of ball games, each group usually 
specialized on one. The Porno played a kind of lacrosse, with a 
rude, small net. Still simpler rackets are found among the Southern 
Maidu. With the Miwok and Yokuts the net has degenerated into 
a mere loop at the end of a stick, serving to pick up or pocket the 
ball rather than bat it. Among both these groups this rudimentary 
form of the racket is perhaps due to the shinny stick being the 
standard form of ball-propelling implement. The Miwok women, 
but not the men, also batted a soft hair-stuffed ball with baskets 
resembling the utilitarian seed-beater. 

The Mohave knew nothing of lacrosse, but clung to simple 
shinny, played with a small block or ball and plain curved sticks. 
With these they played as our boys play shinny or hockey on the 
ice. 

It would have been difficult to find many suitable fields for such 
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an active free-running game in the rocky canyons of the north- 
western tribes; even the bars and river benches are narrow, rough, 
and uneven. Here, accordingly, the game was played with a 
double ball of two string- tied blocks of wood, impossible to propel 
far by striking, and requiring to be picked up with the end of the 
stick and thrown. Manoeuvering thus took the place of speed, 
the players grappled like wrestlers, and a number of men could 
participate within a small area. 

Elsewhere than in the northwest, the double ball game is essen- 
tially or wholly one for women, as over most of the continent. 
This is the case among the Shasta, Modoc, Achomawi, Washo, 
Maidu, and Miwok. Among the last three groups the "ball" 
has degenerated into merely the connecting string, though this 
is heavy and sometimes knotted at the ends. 

Through most of the south, and along the coast as far north 
at least as Monterey, sticks or bats were dispensed with, and the 
game became essentially a foot-ball race. The contestants covered 
a long distance, each hurling, with his feet only, his little wooden 
ball. Speed and endurance were counted as even more valuable 
factors toward victory than skill in manipulation. Dieguefio, 
Luisefio, Costanoan, and presumably the intervening groups 
competed in this way, which was familiar also to the Indians of 
Arizona. The Chumash, however, knew shinny; and in the interior 
the ball race had penetrated to the Maidu and Miwok. This 
latter people followed all the varieties of ball play: rackets for men 
and for women, shinny, double ball for women, and foot ball race. 

Dice were everywhere preeminently if not entirely a woman's 
game. A set numbered four, six, or eight, each only two-sided; 
the count of the various combinations of pieces falling face up or 
face down, varied locally. The Yurok, Tolowa, Wiyot, and Hupa 
used four mussel-shell disks; the Pomo, Wailaki, and Northern 
Yokuts, six split sticks; the Mohave, Diegueno, and Luisefio four 
painted boards; the Southern Yokuts, Chumash, and Chemehuevi, 
filled walnut shells. Among the Miwok, split acorns were employed, 
and among the Mono, acorn cups. The Modoc used either the 
Californian sticks, or a northern type consisting of four beaver 
teeth. Some tribes played on a flat basket, others on a stone. 
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The ball game, whatever its character, was well fitted for com- 
petition between towns or districts, and was often heavily backed 
with stakes ; but, except with the Mohave and perhaps the Yokuts, — 
who favored respectively the rolling hoop and the shinny stick, — 
the gambling game above all others, and therefore the man's game 
par excellence, among the California tribes, was the "hand" or 
"grass" game, a contest of guessing. Tremendous energy and 
concentration were thrown into this play, which was passionately 
followed. Songs and sometimes drumming were regular features, 
without which the stimulus to play hard would be weakened, and 
the contestants' luck magically diminished. Actually, the singing 
and rhythmic swaying aided the player to conceal his knowledge 
of the location of the "ace" by enabling him better to control his 
expression. 

A public ritual, a dance, even a mourning ceremony, could hardly 
take place without the accompaniment, at least at the conclusion, 
of the guessing game. It is hard for us to realize to the full the 
large degree to which this amusement — or occupation — entered 
into the life not so much of a professional class of gamblers as of all 
the California Indians. Their avarice, and the importance to 
them of their wealth, hardly allowed them to. bet as recklessly, 
and to strip themselves as completely of all belongings on a run of 
ill luck, as some of the eastern tribes, with whom liberality rather 
than possession carried prestige; but they made up in the frequency, 
the duration, and the tenacity of their play. 

Two types of the game occur, and these do not differ fundamen- 
tally. In the northwest, a bundle of twenty-five to fifty slender 
rods is used, one being painted in the center. These sticks are 
shuffled in sight of the opponent with a peculiar rolling twist, 
divided behind the back, and then shown, the middle portions 
concealed in the hands. After some deliberation, and frequent 
false or pretended starts, the opponent guesses for the hand con- 
taining the one marked stick, indicating his decision by pointing 
past the,other hand. If he is right, he wins nothing but the privilege 
of playing; if wrong, one counter goes to the player, who shuffles 
again. An expert player always knows the place of the marked 
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rod among its many plain fellows, even behind his back, and fre- 
quently displays it alone against the pack in his other hand, to 
tempt his opponent to incline to the latter; or, divining the tendency 
of his mind, misleads him with a single unmarked rod. 

The Shasta, the Northern Wintun, and the Modoc play like 
the northwestern tribes; but through the remainder of the state, 
from the Wailaki and Achomawi to the Dieguefio, the implements 
are two small bones, or short sticks, one of them marked with a 
band. These are concealed in the two hands behind the back, 
under a mat, or often wound in two wisps of grass in view of the 
opponent, whence the popular American name of the game. Some 
tribes use only one small bone, guessing for the full hand; mostly 
they employ four, handled by two men on a side; the southern 
Indians usually attach string loops to pass over the fingers; but 
such differences do not seriously alter the course of the play. 

The counters are everywhere sticks. Contrary to our custom, 
the Indians rarely begin with an equal number of markers on the 
two sides, but with a neutral pile from which winnings are allotted 
to this or that contestant. Only after this stock is exhausted, 
do they begin to win from each other; and the game continues until 
one side is without sticks. This may be an affair of minutes. 
But if fortunes are fluctuating and ability even, one contest may 
be prolonged for hours. If the losers, without a word, continue 
to play, they are understood to bet in the ensuing game an amount 
the equal of that which was staked by both parties in the first game. 
At least such is the Hupa custom. 

Among the Mohave alone, so far as known, several varieties of 
the guessing game are played. One of these, shared by them with 
some of the tribes of the Southwest, is a smaller, informal affair 
pertaining to idle moments. A bit of stick is hidden in one of four 
little hillocks of sand. Dexterity of manipulation and perception 
seems the deciding factor rather than control of the features. 

The Coast Miwok, some of the Maidu, and the Washo, played 
the regular "hand" game, but also guessed whether the number 
of a handful of manipulated sticks was odd or even. Among the 
Porno the sticks were counted off by fours and the remainder 
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guessed at. This procedure is suggestive of a Chinese form of 
gambling, but the geographical compactness of the area over which 
this sub-type of guessing game is found suggests its distribution 
from a native origin. 

The "four-stick game" is another local variety, which has 
been found only among the Lutuami, Achomawi, Northern Paiute, 
and Washo — all at least partly Californian — and possibly the 
Chinook of Oregon. Among most or all of these tribes it does not 
replace but occurs by the side of the usual guessing game. Two 
of the sticks are heavy, two short and thin. The guessing is for the 
order in which they are grouped under a basket or mat. 

When one reflects that in reality chance is no greater factor in 
the standard forms of the guessing game than in the American 
national card game, the decisive element being the match of char- 
acter against character, the fascination which the game exercises 
on the Indian's mind is easy to understand. 

The economic basis of life and the estimation of the purpose 
of wealth among the Indians are so different from our own, that 
gambling, instead of incurring odium, was not only sanctioned but 
approved. Nevertheless the underlying human similarity of the 
emotional processes connected with the practice is revealed in 
a most interesting way by the common belief in a connection be- 
tween success at play and in relations with the opposite sex: lucky 
in love, the reverse at cards, and vice versa, is our proverbial super- 
stition. But the Indian, regarding, like the ancient Hebrews and 
ourselves, sexual affairs as normally destructive of supernatural or 
magical potency, draws in a particular case an opposite inference. 
Two Yokuts myths relate how the favorite hero of these tales, the 
prairie-falcon, was uniformly successful in winning all stakes, in 
the one case at shinny, in the other with the hoop and poles, until 
the coyote was induced to disguise himself as the victor and thus 
take advantage of the latter's wife. As soon as this misfortune, 
although unknown, befell the falcon, his luck turned, until he lost 
everything. The modern gambler would perhaps expect the 
opposite event. 
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